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been no reason for surprise. But the gangs in many places, and
especially in the districts around Delhi, were in part formed by
villagers who owned flocks and herds, or who tilled land as peasant
proprietors. Several tribes or castes had acquired predatory
habits in former generations when this part of the country was
one of the great battle-fields of Asia. The plundering instinct
had been transmitted as if by hereditary descent, and, though so
long dormant, now burst forth on the relaxation of general
order, just as if wars and revolutions had continued unceas-
ingly up to the most recent time, and as if more than two
generations had not intervened between the traditions of the past
and the conditions of the present. Then with almost electrical
swiftness the demon of mischief issued forth. The jails were
broken, and a flood of criminals was let loose to swell the
tide of disorder. Court-houses and public offices were attacked,
public records consigned to the flames, dwellings of the Europeans
unroofed dismantled or burnt. The treasuries were not rifled
by .the ruffians, because the treasure had fallen into the hands
of the mutinous soldiery. Among the records destroyed were the
elaborate papers comprising the detailed surveys village by
village even field by field, containing also the registration of
proprietary tenures and tenant-right, in short everything which
pertained to the land revenue settlement. This destruction,
however, proved to be not so fatal as might have been expected,
for in the villages the old institution of Native accountant
existed in greater vigour than ever. Every accountant had
copies of the settlement papers relating to his village, and these
copies he almost invariably preserved with all tho secretiveness
characteristic of the Natives in times of revolution. Thus after
a time the losses caused by the burning of records were for the
most part repaired. Certain critics who disliked the policy of
the settlement seemed to see in the destruction of these papers
some proof of the supposed unpopularity of that great measure.
Discontented individuals probably did take the opportunity of
wreaking their spite upon the records; but this destruction was,
in the main, nothing more than a part of the general and
indiscriminate spoliation committed by a raving multitude*